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CHURCH EFFICIENCY 



Country Life in the New Day 

The address of Kenyon L. Butterfield 
before the Y.M.C.A. convention at 
Detroit last November is reported in 
Rural Manhood for May. It deals with 
the problem of Christianizing the life of 
the countryside. The needs of the time 
demand the enlistment of all farm boys 
for Christian leadership in all rural 
affairs the wide world round. There is 
a reaction against the high sacrifice and 
co-operative spirit of wartime. People 
are talking of disillusionment and the 
unreality of world-brotherhood. Such 
destructive pessimism must be met not so 
much by smooth words as by a real grap- 
pling with the countryside problems by 
such spiritual agencies as the Y.M.C.A. 
and the church. We wish to avoid the 
world-jungle experience of the past five 
years at a future period. The spirit of 
Christ must reassert itself, for humanity 
is not content to live the jungle life. 

Some of these unsolved problems that 
require the patient application of the 
Christian spirit are: the demand of the 
city for cheap food, while the farmer 
demands fair returns for his labor and 
financial investment; the growing class- 
consciousness of rural producers which 
demands a larger social recognition and 
a clearer voice in the political councils 
of the nation. There is a keen compe- 
tition for labor between country and 
city, and if the city outbids the country 
there is the danger of a grave food short- 
age. These problems need to be human- 
ized and spiritualized under religious 
leadership. The country work of the 
Y.M.C.A. must reach the boys of the 
open country as well as the boys of the 
village, for where there is one village boy 
there are two or three real farm boys. 



Christian leadership means the appli- 
cation of the Christian motive to all rural 
affairs. These boys need to have inter- 
preted to them the religious human 
values in the economic, the political, and 
the whole range of social relationships. 
This is the strategic point that challenges 
leadership. The Y.M.C.A. has made a 
big start in organizing its country work, 
but the great task is still before the 
leaders. The country church shows 
elements of weakness, though the hard- 
working country pastor has done much 
admirable work. It is to be hoped that 
the Interchurch World Movement may 
vitalize the rural work of the church by 
eliminating that type of competition that 
is ineffective. Since the subsidence of 
the high spirit of wartime we have been 
in danger of a revival of the old warring 
denominational rivalry. While this is a 
real problem, there is the still graver 
danger of institutionalism. This faces 
us in all our work. There is the tend- 
ency to place the institution above the 
work. The way to defeat this menace 
is to "magnify the deed and minimize 
the doer." 

One-third of our people, one-half of 
France, four-fifths of Russia, and great 
masses in the Balkans, Mesopotamia, 
Syria, India, and China are agricultural 
folk. The people of this old and honor- 
able vocation require democratic Chris- 
tian leadership. We require a vigorous 
faith to construct the Kingdom in all the 
world's countryside. 

What Young People Think of the 
Country Church 

In the May number of Rural Manhood, 
J. F. Smith presents in interesting fash- 
ion what some of our young people think 
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of the country church and what should 
be done to make it more efficient and 
fruitful. We know what theological and 
sociological professors think about it. 
We have listened to the words of 
preachers, but we have not heard very 
much about this matter from the young 
people. They are a very important 
group of people and are responsible 
along with others for the present condi- 
tions^ — good and bad — in our country 
churches. Their frank utterances should 
be of very real value. 

In study and discussion with these 
young people between seventeen and 
thirty there have been a number of 
unbiased findings: (i) in the absence of 
an appealing program the country 
church in the less-favored sections is not 
reaching the young people; (2) young 
people are often hostile to the church 
and minister and this is marked by 
scorn and rowdyism; (3) the chief cause 
of hostility and indifference is the un- 
trained minister; (4) the young people 
want the church and will work in it 
gladly if directed properly; (5) a con- 
stant source of trouble is an unwise 
reprimanding of young people in regard 
to their social enjoyment; this fun and 
enjoyment needs to be wisely directed; 
(6) thousands of churches drive young 
people to distraction by means of doc- 
trinal sermons; they are little interested 
in theological controversies; (7) no red- 
blooded young man will sit through an 
interminable sermon; (8) young people 
dislike the impropriety of the spectacular 
and emotional sermon of many a pro- 
tracted meeting; they lose respect for 
the preacher and the church; (9) the 
sermons are often too indefinite and the 



religion too austere and belligerent to 
win their respect and sympathy. 

They propose some very frank reme- 
dies: an educated ministry, a determina- 
tion to stop quarreling and get together, 
more comfortable houses of worship, 
preachers who will appreciate the place 
of fun, churches surrounded with play- 
grounds instead of graveyards, preachers 
who will cease howling, teaching the 
people to sing, a clock "that will ring a 
loud alarm at the end of the hour," 
preachers who will realize that there are 
other things just as important as going 
to prayer meeting and listening to ser- 
mons, a realization that young people 
usually want to be good and do right, 
sermons on agricultural as well as on 
total depravity, neighborhood houses in 
place of many of the churches, especially 
where the churches are too close together, 
a financing of the preacher sufficiently to 
buy books and clothes, a community 
minister, co-operation with a program, 
another brand of religion if your own 
makes you sad all the time, and an enlist- 
ment of the young people before all the 
old people die out. 

The article speaks of the fine courtesy 
of the country preacher but kindly sug- 
gests that there is need of a more careful 
selection in respect to wandering pul- 
piteers with good intentions but with 
uncouth vagaries that belittle the church 
in the eyes of the young people. The 
services should be deeply religious, 
warm-hearted, and inspiring. The mode 
of presenting religious ideals should do 
justice to the simple, beautiful, and 
earnest way that Jesus had in making 
God real to his followers. Young people, 
too, are often shocked on discovering the 
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wide chasm that exists between profes- 
sion and practical secular activity on the 
part of church members that wield a 
great influence over their lives. 

The Minister and the Newspaper 

James Melvin Lee, director of journal- 
ism in New York University, has dis- 
cussed rather pointedly the moral 
co-operation that the press has a right 
to expect from the preacher. His article 
is in the May Homiletic Review. How 
often, when the latter prints a news 
article on civic righteousness, does the 
former publicly commend the act of the 
writer? How often does he call at the 
newspaper office? There are ministers 
who do not even know where the news- 
paper office is located, even in the small 
city. Where this happens you have 
religious leaders out of touch with one 
of the city's most influential agencies. 

The newspaper man is not a hypocrite 
to be accused of going to church to win 
patrons for his business, though he may 
be justified in attending church for busi- 
ness rather than for religious purposes. 
He usually does find something new and 
worth printing in the paper. But if a 
representative of the paper is not attend- 
ing the church, there is no reason why 
the preacher should not make a "pas- 
toral call" at the printing plant. His 
welcome is assured if he can bring at the 
same time a good news item. Too often 
he wants an insertion of news in the 
paper which has been previously spoiled 
by announcement from the pulpit or in- 
sertion in the church calendar. "The 
people most interested know the facts, 
so why waste space?" Give the news- 
paper a square deal. 



Some ministers avoid the newspapers 
for fear that they will be considered self- 
pushers. But the self-pusher is easily 
recognized by newspaper men and is 
shunned accordingly. Most ministers 
are conscientiously seeking first the King- 
dom of God, and too much modesty is 
the rule. The thing for the minister to 
do is to go to the editor, have a frank 
talk with him, and ask what kind of 
news he could use, whether he wants an 
account of the poor children the church 
is sending to the open country, or the 
news that a former minister is coming to 
the church on Sunday after an absence 
of ten years; the editor might want an 
interview with him. He might want to 
know that the church is planning exten- 
sive repairs at an early date. If the 
pastor shows his interest in the task of 
the newspaper editor, the editor will 
reciprocate. It will be found that those 
who conduct newspapers have con- 
sciences. There are instances where 
they have suppressed grave scandals 
because of injury that might be done 
the cause and the community. Items 
that would make striking news, sup- 
pressed because the community is not 
legitimately entitled to them, "shows 
not the weakness but the strength of 
the American press. Newspaper people 
make mistakes but they have the wel- 
fare of the community at heart." A 
real co-operation between the minister 
and the newspaper should be developed 
for the good of both and for the needs 
of the community to which both wish 
to minister. 

Does Preaching Do Any Good? 

The Christian Century of July i has a 
number of articles in answer to a previous 
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article by John Spargo entitled the 
"Futility of Preaching." These articles 
have valuable suggestions for present- 
day preachers. The preacher is an 
expert in his field and should be able to 
make clear some things about religion 
that do not come to the minds of experts 
in other fields. The services of noted 
preachers in American pulpits are 
brought up for review. There is no 
escaping the fact that there are ministers 
untrained. There are also those who are 
blind to the trend of events. There are 
some who employ a cheap sensationalism. 
There are misfits in the ministry. But 
there is a large group of worthy souls 
who unobtrusively carry on this valid 
and arduous task. These work long 
hours without any pay for overtime. 
They have compassion on the multitude. 
They learn in the school of experience — 
the university of hard knocks. These 
get through to the heart of things. 
Preachers are becoming more conscious 
of their responsibility in this important 
hour of the world's history. They are 
trying to measure themselves and their 
resources for the superb challenge of 
the time. 

If there are average preachers, one 
must also remember that there are aver- 
age doctors, lawyers, and business men. 
The ministry has no monopoly of this 
"average individual." Those who criti- 
cize need to remember that the gospel 
is not so simple in its application. It 
requires a great deal of professional 
patience to diagnose the ills of mankind 
and present the solution that heals in an 
accceptable manner. It is a heavy order 
to prepare two sermons a week and meet 
the numerous other demands of his ad- 
ministrative task from which he has not 



been sufficiently relieved in the growing 
complexity of his job. The minister's 
presentation of modern issues as prohi- 
bition, the social responsibility of the 
church, and in keeping alive through our 
time the spirit of Jesus'gospel,is essential. 
During the late war the pulpit has been 
highly appraised by the leaders of the 
nation. There are notable instances in 
history of the timeliness of his prophetic 
message as seen in the work of Isaiah, 
Hosea, John the Baptist, Savonarola, and 
John Knox, Philips Brooks, Washington 
Gladdon, Rauschenbush, Stelzle, and 
many others. These sought to present 
fearlessly the counsel of God. The 
preacher is a mediator and interpreter 
of truth in all fields of human endeavor. 
He must be alert, wide-visioned, open- 
minded, with a keen sense of human val- 
ues if he would make a vital contribution 
to the progressive realization of the pur- 
pose of Christ in the life of mankind. 

The Effort to Revive the Interchureh 

The Christian Century for July 15, 
discusses the committee meeting in New 
York recently in regard to the inter- 
church movement. There was taken an 
inventory of the assets and liabilities of 
the organization. A committee of 
eleven with Bishop Nicholson as chair- 
man was chosen to consult the Business 
Men's Committee and bring in recom- 
mendations. These were as follows: 
(1) The main ends of the interchureh 
movement should be conserved and the 
movement carried on in a modified 
fashion. (2) The action of the execu- 
tive committee in closing accounts, 
calling upon the churches to meet their 
obligations, and clearly distinguishing 
between the past and future of the move- 
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ment, was heartily approved. (3) A 
budget of $75,000 to be incurred by the 
corporation pending reorganization, for 
an irreducible minimum of work must 
be carried on meanwhile. (4) The rec- 
ommendation of the appointment of a 
body of fifteen members to confer with 
other interchurch bodies in regard to 
future plans. The executive committee 
is requested to utilize the surveys and 
such other material as can be operated 
through the boards and other agencies 
of the denominations without expense 
to the interchurch movement as such. 
(5) This committee shall be authorized 
to call together the representatives of the 
Interchurch World Movement to con- 
sider the report on reorganization when 
that is ready. It is understood that the 
direction of the movement shall be in the 
hands of a board officially appointed by 
the co-operating denominations. (6) For 
the purposes mentioned above the 
Business Men's Committee shall be 
authorized to employ the assistants that 
in its judgment are required. 

There were three types of sentiment 
in the meeting. One was the desire to 
turn over all materials, assets, and 
liabilities to the interdenominational 
agencies that would take them. Another 
group favored a continuation of the 
movement in a modified manner in close 
contact with the denominational agen- 
cies, such as the Federal Council. The 
third favored the reorganization of the 
enterprise for full speed ahead. A 
midway course was chosen, and it 
was generally concluded that this was 
the best procedure for the present. 
Bishop Nicholson and his colleagues 
need the sympathy and prayers of the 
churches. 



At the present time the surveys 
should be put into the hands of such 
groups as will carry them through to 
completion. At present few of them 
are completed and some are only well 
started. If left incomplete for even 
three months much of their value will be 
lost. Wherever there are local federa- 
tions, they should be given charge of 
the work, if they can assume the re- 
sponsibility. This has happened in 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Indianapolis, 
Buffalo, St. Louis, and other cities. 
Some such organization should under- 
take the work in every place of fair size 
and assume the expense. In this way 
the values of the movement can be con- 
served. 

The Church in Action 

In Rural Manhood for June, F. G. 
Wadsworth says that the greatest handi- 
cap to the church is weak leadership and 
indefinite church programs. There is 
much preaching of nebulous ideas that 
entertain the audience and stir the 
emotions. There is often no con- 
structive outlet to ward off emotional 
stagnation. A practical expression of 
stimulating ideals is essential to the 
community and to the hearer. Many 
preachers lack training and initiative. 
Good preaching is a real asset, but it is 
only part of the machinery necessary for 
the development of effective church 
work. Christian service must result if 
preacher and people are not to have 
spiritual indigestion. 

The Sunday-school superintendent, 
while not conscious of it, has been too 
often an autocrat. He is too often the 
one person who determines the order of 
service and the whole program. The way 
to enlist a school is to give its members 
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a part in forging the program and 
immediate responsibility for its further- 
ance. The test of a minister's efficiency 
depends on the number of persons he 
can secure to co-operate willingly with 
him in the promotion of the work of the 
church. Those ministers who attempt 
to do all the work of the church will be 
found in charge of churches no larger 
than their own vision of service. The 
ideal church is that in which the admin- 
istration of the church on the part of 
the minister is reduced to a minimum 
through a type of organization that 
elicits the co-operation of efficient lay- 
men. This, too, applies to the leader- 
ship of a Sunday-school superintendent. 
Young people, and older people, too, 
for that matter, want to do things. One 
effective method of stimulating church 
work is by the use of Christian-service 
teams. Laymen with musical and speak- 
ing ability made up from the different 
churches of the community can hold 
men's meetings in other sections during 
the winter months. Presenting the gos- 
pel message in this manner strengthens 
their own and the lives of others. 

Pastors and Sunday-school superin- 
tendents should search for opportunities 
for Christian service, put these boldly 
before laymen, and help them set up 
definite objectives. It is not sufficient 
to point out sins in a general way but 
to become active also in the specific 
field of prevention. 

Canada's Successful Interchurch 
Campaign 

Frank Yeigh has told of the success 
of the co-operating Protestant churches 
of Canada in raising eight million dollars. 
In his article in the World Outlook for 



July he points out certain values that 
have become clear through this move- 
ment. There is still life in the church 
and religion is still a vital factor in the 
nation's life. Men who have begun this 
enterprise want to keep it going for 
there are immense advantages lying 
just ahead in a vigorous denominational 
co-operation. One church that cut its 
askings in half rebuked its leaders later 
for their timidity. The outlook of many 
churches has been broadened to include 
new responsibilities at home and a real 
backing of Christian enterprise abroad. 
There is a new wave of responsibility 
toward the people of other lands. Re- 
ports from the churches in various parts 
of the country state that non-active 
members have been moved up to active 
membership. One of the primary re- 
sults of the interchurch movement was 
the transformation of the home-mission 
stations into self-supporting churches. 
Indians, foreigners, and frontiersmen all 
contributed to this achievement. In 
many communities the co-operative im- 
pulse will continue in new co-operative 
tasks. 

Many interesting stories are told of 
business men, farmers, rich and poor, 
Chinese, Indians, and others who made 
extensive sacrifices in time and money 
to make the cause a success. No longer 
is the question asked: Do missions pay ? 
For scores of mission stations have paid 
back the money invested in them with 
compound interest, and have been placed 
permanently on a self-sustaining basis. 
The secular press in many editorials 
and other space stood back of the move- 
ment and revealed an unsuspected 
interest in religion. Canada was never 
more alive to the vital need of religion. 



